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THE suggestions I am going to make in this paper are based 
on my twofold experience as a platform reader and as a 
teacher of English. It would seem that two such technical 
types of experience should lead to much richer contributions 
than these few pages contain. That is true. But my defense 
is my purpose. I want very briefly to show, how, without 
long training in vocal technique—a department of education 
in which a little knowledge is a very dangerous thing—teach- 
ers may win their pupils to the love of rhythm and tone and 
the message of poetry. Naturally, professional teachers of 
voice have not written on this subject. It is my knowledge 
of the intelligence of teachers and of their sensitive apprecia- 
tion of poetry which convinces me that it is only the courage 
to express feeling that is lacking. Consequently, I have not 
given a single technical direction for producing tone, or 
explained the effects of various inflections, or even mentioned 
gesture. It is the poet in the classroom I wish to introduce, 
not the performer on the platform. 


I 


I will assume that, as English teachers, we are among the 
genuine poetry lovers of the world, and that we have 
an earnest desire to introduce our pupils to the same delight- 
ful fellowship. We share with the poets themselves a strong 
urge for communication—we know that a joy shared is 
doubled. We gratify that righteous desire by reading aloud 
to our classes, hoping that they will catch thereby at least 
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something of spirit of the selection and of our appreciation 
of that spirit. Besides, do we not agree with Mr. Untermyer, 
who says in the introduction to his anthology, Yesterday and 
Today, “A line of verse on the printed page is like a bar of 
music; it does not actually live until it is heard” ? 

How much the pupils will get from our reading will, as- 
suming that they are intellectually prepared for it by ex- 
perience and study, depend on how we do it. I think that 
most of us are conscious of how far our reading falls short 
of the ideal in our minds. Occasionally, a teacher does not 
distinguish between enjoying the poem herself as she reads 
it aloud, and expressing the message. She is aware, ap- 
parently, that the finest sense of appreciation will not com- 
municate itself. However, such a mistake is comparatively 
rare. We usually know that our reading falls far short of 
what we mean it to be. Yet we feel a certain complacency in 
not overdoing it. Being people of intelligence, we do not fall 
into the gross error of affectation, which has made one type 
of elocutionist an abomination unto quiet folk. Our reading 
has many good points about it; we can be heard all over the 
room, we do not distort the thought by false emphases, we 
almost unconsciously suit the speed of our utterance to the 
mood of the selection, and, to use a word much favored by 
the Victorians, we are too “refined” to have harshly guttural, 
blatant, raucous tones in our voices. But here our self- 
satisfaction must end. We are not good readers. We fail to 
attain that genuine interpretation which brings the poem, 
unimpeded, straight to the minds and hearts of our listeners. 

The trouble is twofold. First, we have poor voices; and 
by that I mean literally poor, lacking in vividness of tone, 
in wealth and warmth of expression. Second, we have not 
a very clear conception of what constitutes good reading aloud 
as distinct from “reciting” or acting. 

Let us discuss our voice troubles first. Like most Amer- 
icans, we own voices which are thin, heady, cold, ill-adapted to 
the expression of sentiment and to the hundred fine shades 
of feeling for which our natures and the interpretation of 
poetry call. We have what actors designate the “mental” 
voice. In addition to these deficiencies, many of us have 
faults growing out of what used to be considered the ex- 
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igencies of our profession. I say what “used to be,” for the 
newer view of education regards the teacher as leader rather 
than instructor. When that newer conception sufficiently 
dominates our attitude toward our work, the didactic, ex- 
planatory traits will not persist. This “teachery” voice, as 
the public knows it, is not suited to the reading of any im- 
aginative literature, least of all to poetry. 

But that is enough of fault finding. What can we do to 
make our voices our obedient servants, that they may carry 
to our listeners the messages of the poets? Ideally, every 
teacher, whether of English or not, should have her voice 
trained in order to make it the flexible, sympathetic instru- 
ment of human intercourse it is capable of being. But such 
training is for most of us impracticable. In future years, 
when beauty of voice is an American ideal, children will be 
trained from the early grades to use their voices properly. 
As conditions are, it is the arduous work of years for adults 
to develop to the utmost the latent powers and possible beauty 
of their voices. Reading carried to the really artistic point is 
a profession in itself. Still, we teachers need not, on that 
account, give up the hope of being really good readers of 
poetry in the classroom and of having fairly adequate 
voices. I heartily agree with Mr. S. H. Clarke that imagina- 
tion and soul will make a voice.* Surely we have those 
requisites, or we should not be teaching English or wanting 
to read poetry. That is hardly a direction, however; a few 
very definite suggestions for voice improvement may help. 

In the first place, we must get into the habit of listening 
to people’s speaking voices whenever we do not have to fix 
attention on what they are saying. That is, we must listen 
to oral speech as we listen to music. We shall receive many 
pleasant impressions and more irritating ones. Then, too, we 
must listen to ourselves, not during our sentences, but after 
them; and we shall hear the sound as we remember it for a 
second or two. This simple procedure will gradually teach 
us to distinguish between good and bad tones and will help 
us to form our standards. Once our defects of tone are 
detected, they are half corrected. We must remember 
pleasant voices we have heard and try to imitate them. 


* “How! to Teach English in the Public Schools,” p. 100. 
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We shall not succeed in making a copy; that is not desirable, 
but we shall discover tones in our voices that we did not know 
were there, we shall give a little exercise to these unused 
tones, and learn to be willing to modulate our voices. Mean- 
while, we must have constantly in mind the fact that there 
is a vital connection between breathing correctly and speak- 
ing well. It will not be safe to try any vocal exercises except 
under the guidance of a competent instructor. Instead, we 
will set our imaginations to work. We must make our tones 
voice our feelings whenever they are pleasant ones. Other 
feelings are best not expressed while we are trying to improve 
our voices. Moreover, we are all, I fear, more adept at ex- 
pressing our irritations than our enthusiasms. If I were 
writing a manual on how to improve teachers’ voices, I would 
include some such directions as the following: “Say your 
good mornings heartily; say thank you as if it were never 
perfunctory; practise grateful little exclamations such as, 
What a lovely bunch of flowers! Well done! I’m glad 
you're not late this morning! By the way, that last one is 
an excellent sentence for drill in avoiding sarcasm. Make 
your words of praise as convincing as your words of blame.” 

I know this sounds dangerously lke moralizing, but the 
warm human color, what is technically known as the “moral 
tone,” is what we are after. Then, in a few weeks, if our 
imaginations and souls have been allowed a chance to get 
into our voices, we shall be able to stand up and read to our 
classes, without its sounding like a cold fact or a threat, 
“The king shall joy in thy strength, O Lord, and in thy 
salvation how greatly shall He rejoice.” We need have no 
fear of getting the “society gush.” We teachers, as a class, 
suffer from too much inhibition of expression and not from 
empty over-expression. Our sincerity will place a trust- 
worthy guard at the outer boundaries. 


II 


I have said this much about letting our feeling get into 
our voices, as a counter emphasis to the correctness with 
which we are usually concerned; and, also, because poetry, — 
next to music, is the language of emotion. How can we | 
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tread a poem acceptably with a voice which is mainly a 
precise, dissecting instrument? Although it is true that, 
as Miss Elsie Fogerty says, “Clarity of utterance helps 
clarity of thought,”* we teachers do not need that warning 
so much as others, for, in the classroom at least, we speak 
with greater clearness than warmth. To quote Mr. Joseph 
Lee: “Always with children, I think, as with other people, 
the essential thing in conversation is not the conveying of 
information but the establishment of mutual sympathy and 
the pleasure of mutual intercourse.”+ For “conversation” 
substitute “reading aloud” and the truth of the quotation will 
still hold. 

To establish this sympathy between the poet and the pupil 
it is not at all necessary to have a beautiful voice. In fact, 
it is quite possible to have a beautiful voice and to be a 
wretched reader. A person who has a musical speaking voice 
and who consciously uses it to produce pleasant sounds with- 
out regard to the mental shape of the phrase or sentence is 
not reading, but is playing a tune on his voice. What one 
needs is a clear and flexible voice willing to express sincere 
feeling. Then, with intelligence and imagination to guide 
and inspire, one may attempt the reading of even lyric verse. 


iaae 


We now come to what I believe is the other reason that 
teachers do not read well—the lack of a definite idea of what 
good reading is. We know it at once when we hear it, and a 
rare treat itis. We will take a tiresome elevated and subway 
journey across town after a hard school day to hear a real 
artist like the late Mr. Powers or Mr. Copeland read our 
favorites to us. But how uncomfortable we feel when a 
pseudo-artist mounts the platform! I am not here referring 
to the flagrantly bad “elocutionists’—their day is waning 
fast—but to those readers, often graduates of reputable train- 
ing schools, who impress us as being clever, but not quite 
sincere. What is it they do that just spoils the poem? We are 
apt to call it “overdoing”, and, more or less consciously, we 
resolve never to read that way ourselves. So we go to the other 


*“The Speaking of English Verse,’”’ p. 167. 
+ “Play in Education,” p. 78. 
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extreme and underdo. The trouble with such readers is that 
they confuse reading with acting, suggesting with represent- 
ing, and exploitation of their own personalities with the in- 
terpretation of literature. Acting and representing belong 
only in a play where one is not himself but the character he is 
assuming. A reader’s business is to be as unobtrusive a vehicle 
as possible for the author’s meaning; he is to stimulate the 
imagination and sympathy of the listener and set him to doing 
the acting within his own mind. That is where the listener 
gets his pleasure in meeting, with the aid of the reader’s sug- 
gestion, the poet half way. He is an active participant in the 
process. He doesn’t see Lochinvar before him in the person of 
the reader, but he joins with the poet in seeing, in imagination, 
Lochinvar galloping across the moor. Impersonation is to be 
avoided, except perhaps, for comic effects. A touch is all that 
is needed, but that touch must be right: an erect, square- 
shouldered feeling will show itself in the bodily position, and 
the Lochinvar in the reader’s mind will speak in a vigorous, 
open. tone. 

Observe the same principle of suggestion and not realism 
in reading lyric poetry. Don’t attempt, of course, to imitate 
bell tones, or whispering of the wind, or twittering of the 
birds. But do think of them as they are mentioned and, tak- 
ing care that your inflection keeps the mental shape of the 
thought, let the mood of the selection govern the tone color of 
your voice. These directions may sound rather vague; but, 
when put into practice, they will show definite results. 

“Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll.” If the sombre 
majesty of the sea is in your imagination and your voice 
is willing to obey, you won’t try to say that line through 
half-shut teeth in a pinched tone nor in a joyous, sunny 
tone. Neither will you call to a literal ocean at your feet as 
an impersonating reader might. But the slow, thoughtful, 
rounded utterance will suggest, not merely the physical sea, 
but all the dark mystery and power which Byron had in mind. 


Twilight and evening bell 
And after that the dark. 


This needs a calm steadiness and a quiet peace which can be 
suggested by letting the feeling of the mood fill the imagina- 
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tion. Like most lyrics it needs no sharp inflections, but a 
gentle modulation. 

Such suggestions as I have given would not be partic- 
ularly helpful to pupils who are learning to appreciate 
poetry. But I have made them in the hope that we who do 
love it may have the courage of our convictions and voice our 
appreciation as we read. If we keep clearly in mind the 
distinction between suggestive reading and realistic “recita- 
tion” we shall not fear falling into the pitfall of the latter. 
And it is that fear, I think, which deters many teachers from 
reading with expression. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN DRAMATIZING 
“MARMION” 


HLEANOR H. McCORMACK 
Milton High School, Milton, Massachusetts 


THE red-headed boy sat up straight; the fat boy’s eyes 
were fixed on mine; the pale-haired girl waved an expressive 
arm. “Do you think we could tell the story of Marmion 
better by giving a series of tableaux accompanied by reading 
from the poem, or by acting out a group of scenes with 
speaking parts?” All agreed that the story was complicated 
and would be difficult to tell clearly. Some argued for the 
tableaux, which with a well-told story, seemed to me to he 
better presentation; some for scenes with action; all, however, 
wanted to have speaking parts; and so we acted it. 

It was my first experience and theirs in anything of the 
kind. We had never dramatized nor worked in groups, yet 
I had read of dramatization and the group method. I had 
no definite plan of carrying out my suggestion when I put 
the question before the pupils. The class was my most 
difficult one, a group of thirty or so in the ninth grade, 
including a number of over-age boys and girls who, like the 
red-haired boy, were not coming back next year anyway 
and did not care “nothin’ *bout anything ’cept bookkeeping 
anyhow.” Nevertheless, there were an alert few with abundant 
sometimes too abundant, initiative and a moderately developed 
sense of responsibility. I have not mentioned the boy in the 
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second row, who had something of the Byronic about him, a 
dark lock falling over his forehead and an inordinate and 
unhealthy taste for reading; nor the girl with the madonna- 
like face who just often enough reminded you that she was not 
saint-like. These two and the pale-haired girl especially 
wanted to act out the story and were the most enthusiastic — 
members of the committee of five which the class ap- 
pointed. Had I had more experience I probably should 
never have let them attempt such an intricate plot, but 1 
did. 

The night after our first discussion in class, we each 
went over the poem and divided it into scenes—as few as 
possible—at the same time giving each scene a title. The next 
day the class decided on the following: 


Scene 1. Marmion’s Entertainment at Norham’s 
Castle 

Scene 2. The Voyage of the Nuns 

Scene 3. The Trial 

Scene 4. The Inn 

Scene 5. The Midnight Combat 

Scene 6. King James’s Court 

Scene 7. The Talk between the Palmer and the 
Abbess 

Scene 8. The Parting of Clare and the Abbess 


Scene 9. De Wilton’s Meeting with Clare on the 
Walls of the Castle 

Scene 10. Marmion’s Leave-Taking from Douglas at 
Tantallon Castle 

Scene 11. Death of Marmion above Flodden Field 


Following that lesson we set about making a list of the 
important characters and thinking of those in the class who 
could best take their parts. Meanwhile, the committee met 
with me to organize the class into groups to handle the 
scenes. They discovered that there were fewer real leaders 
than there were scenes, and suggested that two or more of 
the most able groups take two leaders or chairmen; their 
judgment of their classmates was keen and frankly ex- 
pressed. “No, they will fool if you put them together.” 
“He would not be a good chairman, but he’s ever so in- 
terested in this thing.” This was said about the usually 
apathetic fat boy, while the madonna-faced girl remarked 
about the red-haired boy, “He won’t do anything with 
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that boy. Put him on my committee. I can manage him.” 
The rest agreed that she could. 

At this meeting we talked about the cast, so that when 
we came to decide on the parts in class, the well-considered 
discussion of the committee guided and sometimes governed 
our choice. The appearance of the characters and the 
difficulty of the parts were talked over, and the members 
of the class were considered in the light of this discussion. 
The minor characters were selected by the groups when the 
scenes were written. 

Before each group wrote its scene, we spoke in class about 
what we wanted to put into the scenes. The result was this 
outline: 


NAME OF SCENE 
Time 
Setting (picture of the scene may be drawn 
here) 
Characters 
Costumes (suggestions for the securing or 
making of them) 
Properties (suggestions for the securing or 
making of them) 
Conversation (to be indicated for the most part 
but to include a description of the action) 


Boe 


mo OF Pe 


It was suggested that each chairman divide these topics 
among the three or four members of his group ; that the group 
should then meet as a whole and mold the scene together; 
that one member who had been appointed secretary should 
make a copy of the work of the group; and finally, that the 
class committee should read all the scenes and make sure 
that the parts of the story fitted together. 

This procedure we followed, and below I quote the out- 
line of an entire scene from one of the papers which was 
handed to the class committee. 


Scene 2. THE VoyaGE ofr THE NUNS 

I. Time: Early morning. 

II. Setting: A boat with a draped chair at one 
end. 
Suggestions: A large table turned face down 
on floor; black paper drawn around the table, 
made pointed at ends by support of sticks. 

III. Characters: The Abbess, Clare, four other 
nuns, 
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IV. Costumes: For nuns, dark vestments (bor- 
rowed from the church) and nun’s veils or 
caps. 

V. Properties: Each nun responsible for a half 
yard of cheese cloth (six cents). 

VI. Conversation: 

A Nun: How good it seems to be free from 
duty today and to see this beautiful world. 

Clare: Iam going to enjoy this trip so much, 
knowing I am safe with you, Abbess. 

Abbess: You should put such thoughts of 
pleasure from your minds for this trip is far 
too serious to find pleasure in. This trip 
would not be possible if I were not called with 
the Prioress of Tynemouth and the Abbot of 
Saint Cuthbert to the trial of a sinful nun 
who has broken her vows. 


The costumes were simple. The vestments which have 
been mentioned were used in several scenes. Blue crepe paper 
made a doublet for Constance; black paper, doublets and 
armor for the knights. Scarfs and couch covers for robes 
suggested the court scene. An old felt hat with a broad 
paper brim served for the Palmer, and so forth. 

The properties were largely suggestive, as in the scene 
quoted and in this other scene, where the well of Sybil 
Grey was made “by taking the bottom part of an old chair 
and covering it with heavy black paper, and using chalk to 
give the effect of stones.” 

Notice that the class wanted the conversation “indicated, 
for the most part.” The idea of learning definite lines did 
not appeal to them. As we worked out the scenes, the chair- 
men found that it was necessary to write out speeches to be 
learned by those who could not elaborate easily. This con- 
versation gives but little, yet the scene was developed much 
by the Host’s ability to tell his tale. 


Host enters, fills glasses, pauses. “Do I have 
your permission to tell a tale, my lord?” 

Marmion: ‘Indeed, I care not!!!” The men 
gather closer as the host tells the story and Mar- 
mion listens with a great deal of interest. 


When the scenes were written, the chairmen took charge 
of the rehearsing of their scenes. The first day the class 
went together to the Assembly Hall. Only two or three scenes 
could be rehearsed at the same time, because there was only 
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one cast. Everyone was busy, however. A small room under 
the eaves off the platform had been, for a long time, a place 
where cast-offs had collected. These, the tools in the manual 
training room, and a large roll of black paper were the raw 
materials out of which our properties grew. Doublets or 
loose sleeveless jackets, really remarkable medieval helmets, 
spear points, etc., were made from the black paper. A round 
barrel top covered with blue became Marmion’s shield. I 
found that they had discovered a picture of a falcon in the 
Encyclopedia, and a copy of this on the blue gave 


E’en such a falcon, on his shield, 
Soar’d sable in an azure field. 


Lathes became spears, and two were nailed together in the 
form of a cross and covered with black paper. This first 
day we combined our workshop rehearsal room and suggestion 
period. After that each group met outside of the class period 
at some time when I could keep in touch with their work. 

At the end of the week we invited the seventh and eighth 
grades to see the play. At the dress rehearsal, two of the 
class committee came to me with a suggestion, which I had 
been about to make, that a brief explanation of the scenes, at 
the time they were announced, would make it easier to under- 
stand the story. Accordingly, we wrote briefly about each 
character as he was introduced. 


Scene, 1. Marmion’s entertainment .at Norham 
Castle. Lord Heron, the Lord of the Cas- 
tle, is entertaining Marmion, an English 
knight who is on his way to Scotland for 
the King of England to find out why the 
Scotch are gathering for war. 

Word, Herons... <0. 5- 
IMEATINION Bees sro) o sealelee's 
Selby, a friend....... 
Palmer, a man who 
visits holy shrines... 


Even with this, I doubt whether the children understood the 
entire story. There was no question, however, but that they 
enjoyed it. 

As I look back at that performance, I realize, even more 
than I did at the time, how very crudely it was done. We 
failed sadly in clear delivery, a fault due somewhat, perhaps, 
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to the indefinite lines, and any number of things of the greatest 
importance. Nevertheless, almost all the pupils were in- 
terested and active, for they had the opportunity of express- 
ing their feeling for the story in their own way. To what 
extent we should give them our preconceived ideas, I think 
is a question. Should we let them portray the ghost from 
the distant house tops by waving a pillow case raised on a 
stick above a screen, on which is a sign DISTANT HOUSE 
TOPS, and by having the person holding the stick speak forth 
the awesome words? And should we let the boat be shown 
stark in the middle of the bare stage? These boys and girls 
did, and they satisfied themselves in the doing. The next 
step is for them to express what they feel and imagine so 
that others will be satisfied. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


As we comment briefly on the new publications listed below, 
it is interesting to realize that the authors have all been active 
in our Association. Mr. Inglis was the principal seaker at 
one of our meetings, and later wrote one of our Leaflets; 
both Mr. Cockayne and Mr. Gay have been recent presidents ; 
and Mr. Hitchcock, from the day of our organization, has 
been such an efficient worker that instinctively we list his 
name among the patriarchal stalwarts. 


The College Book of Verse. Compiled by Robert M. Gay. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927. 

From Chaucer to Amy Lowell in a span of 619 pages— 
truly a task to test one’s mettle. And Mr. Gay has done it 
well. To make this anthology a collection of poems rather 
than. poets, to illustrate the variety of verse and verse-forms 
rather than the history of poetry, to offer sufficient narrative 
verse to interest the beginner, and sufficient epic, dramatic, 
and reflective verse to train the student in appreciation—these 
were his aims. 


Modern Essays of Various Types. Edited by Charles A. 
Cockayne. Charles E. Merrill Company, 1927. 


A selection of essays, addresses, book reviews, and editorials 
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aimed to increase the interest of students in non-fiction prose 
literature. Admirably edited, this little book will prove of 
value in the third and fourth years of high-school English 
work. Those who pride themselves on the mechanical ap- 
pearance of a book will regret that the half-tone portraits are 
so poorly executed. 


Study Plans for Novels. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. Henry 
Holt and Company, 1927. 

This is a book for teachers. It offers a wealth of sugges- 
tions—questions, plans, comments, wise docent remarks—on 
the way four great novels can be taught in our secondary 
schools. The four novels are: A Tale of Two Cities, Quentin 
Durward, Silas Marner, and The House of the Seven Gables. 
Even the experienced teachers—those who have for years 
been teaching these books—will discover new angles of 
approach and many ingenious ways of securing a finer appre- 
ciation of the art and the craftsmanship of fiction. 


The Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary (Form C). By 
Alexander J. Inglis and Ralph W. Walter. Ginn and 
Company, 1927. 


Those who are familiar with Forms A and B of this 
significant test will need no introduction to Form C. On 
a par with these earlier tests, Form C has been prepared from 
material left by Dr. Inglis at his death. The tests have 
proved their worth in determining the classification of stu- 
dents, in ascertaining their fitness for certain studies, and in 
measuring progress. 


*UUAAEAELESEAEAEAUAEUDU TACOS GTUEA EVN GEDU ADEE ATA AMUAAATA, 


The Bread Loaf Conferences 


on Creative Writing 
Conducted by 


THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH 


Under the direction of JOHN FARRAR 
August 17-31 


Expert guidance for young people who are 
learning to write. Background lectures on the writ- 
ing of short stories, novels, articles, and poems. In- 
dividual conferences on manuscripts brought by 
students. Professional criticism from _ successful 
authors and editors with practical experience. In- 
formal lectures by visiting authors, with opportunity 
for conferring with them on literary problems. 


THE STAFF 
John Farrar, Editor of THE BOOKMAN and Editorial Director 
of the George H. Doran Company. 
Hervey Allen, author of HARTH MOODS, ISRAFEL, etc. 
Burges Johnson, author, editor, and critic. 
Herbert Gorman, author of A VICTORIAN AMERICAN, etc. 


Addison Hibbard, Associate Professor of English, The University 
of North Carolina. 


THE VISITING LECTURERS 


Susan Glaspell, author of “The Road to the Temple,” ete. 
Harry Payne Burton, Hditor of McCall’s' Magazine. 

Floyd Dell, author of “Moon-Calf,” ete. 

Achmed Abdullah, novelist, short story writer, playwright. 
Philip Dunning, playwright, co-author of “Broadway,” etc. 
Jean Wick, Author’s Agent. 


Two weeks in the heart of the Green Mountains 
For information address 
WILFRED DAVISON, Dean 
13 Elm St. Middlebury, Vt. 
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